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of the school problems in the South and the hesitant measures designed 
for their solution is to be welcomed. 



A History of the United States For Catholic Schools. By the 

Franciscan Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration, St. Eose Convent, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. Chicago and New York: Scott, Pores- 
man and Company. Copyright, 1914. Pp. 673. 

Three short paragraphs relate the nautical achievements of the 
Northmen. The statements are sufficiently accurate, but there is included 
parenthetically the direction to read Longfellow's Skeleton in Armor. 
By all means let it be studied, not, however, as history but as poetry. 
The pupil will there learn of an elopement in an era when marriage 
was often by capture. Then follow four pertinent verses : 

" There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward." 

The " Norse Tower " to which the poet refers was built not by a 
Viking old but by Governor Benedict Arnold, of Bhode Island. If these 
stanzas must be read, it should be as a study in literature. 

The activity of the Franciscans in Cathay, a topic not unrelated to 
the project of Columbus, is passed over in silence. In early fifteenth 
century exploration the Portuguese surpassed all other nations. They 
had been taught navigation, however, by the Italians, who had sailed 
down the west coast of Africa two hundreds years before the captains 
of Prince Henry had left Cape St. Vincent. The voyage of Diaz, too, 
is misunderstood. That navigator had sailed far to the south of Africa; 
then, after a voyage to the eastward, he turned north. Finding himself 
on the southeast coast, he worked his way backward to the Cape of 
Good Hope, which he had passed by five hundred miles. 

This volume contains the erroneous statement, often found in history 
text-books, and sometimes in works more ample, that Ferdinand and 
Isabella did not conclude to assist Columbus until after the fall of 
Granada. Yet from the first entry in his Journal we know that as 
an interested spectator he witnessed the surrender to the Spanish 
sovereigns of the keys of the Alhambra. The only hint as to the 
financing of the expedition, a very important matter, is an allusion to 
the time-honored legend of the jewels. There are several records showing 
that seven-eighths of the money for this purpose was advanced to the 
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crown, of Castile by the treasurer of the Santa Hermandad (The Holy 
Brotherhood). The Pinzon brothers, it is true, rendered useful service, 
but they furnished no "means." The Journal kept by Columbus fails 
to mention any attempt, or even any thought of mutiny on the voyage 
of discovery. On the return from his first expedition Columbus was 
forced by stress of weather to enter the mouth of the Tagus. In other 
words, Portugal, because of this accident, learned of the discovery 
before Spain, which the text says he did not reach till March 15, 1493. 
In this section many errors are included in the space of a few pages. 
In short, this work ignores the results of contemporary research in the 
field of Columbian literature. The writings of Vignaud, Harrisse, and 
Thacher establish conclusions other than those found in our cherished 
school histories. 

It is not clear why page 32 mentions Spain and Portugal as "the 
Catholic powers of Europe." As is well known, the Treaty of Tordesillas 
antedated the revolt of Luther; therefore except Turkey every nation 
of Europe was Catholic. 

Being a more intricate topic than is generally supposed, this book 
should have entered into a detailed discussion of the destruction by 
Menendez of the French settlers on the St. John. Jacques de Sorie 
and Capdeville could have been mentioned. The bloody work of 
Menendez was subsequent to theirs. 

The Spanish treatment of the aborigines is not historically presented. 
The good intentions of the Spanish government, indeed, are asserted, 
but the student is not told that it is only in Spanish America that 
Indians are numerous. Spanish exploration on the Atlantic coast was 
more considerable than the present volume would lead one to suppose. 
In treating of the " Spanish in America " mention is made of the 
founding in 1727 of the Ursuline convent in New Orleans. When, in 
1608, Champlain founded Quebec, the French were already established 
at Port Eoyal. Quebec was not the first permanent settlement in Canada. 

The story of Virginia, told in the traditional manner, makes a hero 
of John Smith. In our opinion the claims of that picturesque person 
should be proved before they are praised. Hew Jersey was not included 
in Calvert's grant as stated in the text. Delaware, of course, was; 
also that part of Pennsylvania below the fortieth parallel of north 
latitude. 

Captain Jeremiah O'Brien, of Machias, Maine, the earliest naval 
hero of the Eevolution, is mentioned among the Catholics who fought 
for American independence. It is certain that his parents were Irish 
Catholics, but when a plan was adopted for detailing a British officer, 
it fell to the lot of John O'Brien, a brother of the Captain, whose pew 
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was just behind the seat assigned the Englishman, to seize him. The 
five O'Briens were gallant seamen, but the incident mentioned connects 
them with a Machias meeting house. One of their descendants, Beverend 
Andrew M. Sherman, of Morristown, New Jersey, is a minister of the 
Presbyterian church. He has written an interesting monograph on that 
distinguished Irish- Yankee family. From names alone one can not 
always infer creeds. Perhaps it would be more correct to state that 
many of the Pennsylvania line were Catholics. Though the organiza- 
tion was Irish, the majority must have been Presbyterians. 

From the errors noticed it is clear that the first part of this work 
was compiled from existing text-books on the history of the United 
States or from books that have long been superseded. The greater 
part of the volume is a rather full and accurate narrative of events 
following the alleged services of John Smith. It is a large book and 
in that respect marks an improvement on the thin histories generally 
put into the hands of Catholic and other children. Though there are 
occasional inaccuracies of statement, which have not been specified, a 
pupil familiar with the contents of this work will possess a good outline 
of the elements of American history. On topics of special interest to 
Catholics it is more ample than the text-books that have preceded it 
and to that extent is better. 

Perhaps the principles of political parties and their respective 
achievements would have been better set forth if the volume had not 
been broken into sections by successive administrations. There was, 
for example, a unity in Federalist policy ; likewise in that of the Jeff er- 
sonian Bepublicans, and there was an era of Jacksonian ascendency 
with characteristics of its own. The Eepublican party that we know 
has always favored a strong government, a loose construction of the 
Constitution, and a protective tariff. The Presidents chosen by that 
organization, indeed, have not held identical opinions, but every one 
of them has been sharply distinguished from the Democratic Presidents 
before as well as since the Civil War. 



The Winning of the Far West, 1829-1867. By Bobert McNutt 
McElroy, Ph. D. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
The Knickerbocker Press, 1914. Pp. 384 with maps. 

Written at the request of its publishers this volume is designed 
"to constitute a continuation of Colonel Eoosevelt's Winning of the 
West." The author hints at his theme, but before clearly stating it 
takes time to record an estimate of some of the characters who performed 



